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natural tendency by seeking identity in artificial abstractions, e.g., 
neutral entities, below the range even of the physical sciences. 
Rather the difficulty of finding this identity becomes less as the 
standpoint progressively approaches that of thinking, rational be- 
ings, — our fellow-men. Once past the mechanical standpoint of phys- 
ical science, perhaps even in physics, this bare and formal identity 
begins to develop within itself the complementary aspect of divers- 
ity — a diversity which does not destroy but only adds to the rich- 
ness and concreteness of the identity. 

From this standpoint we may retain, so far as valid, Professor 
Perry's interpretations of purposiveness, belief, and truth, but it 
is highly important to recognize that while retained, they are also 
quite as surely transcended. For example, it is doubtlessly true in 
a sense that the individual must occupy himself with the framing 
of "determinate" responses to "specific" occasions in which he 
finds himself involved in the round of daily experience. But it is 
quite obviously an abstraction to seek the whole meaning of his 
conduct in such transient acts. A life organized on such a plane 
of animal existence is just the one Socrates cried out against as not 
fit for a man to live. And besides all this, there is to be accounted 
for in any system of philosophy worthy of the name, the fact of 
man's interest in — quite as they are for themselves, and apart from 
any survival value they may incidentally possess — "the good, the 
beautiful, and the true." 

Religion, art, and philosophy, we like to believe, are more than 
mere expressions of animal behavior, or the result of sentimental 
prejudice for idle speculation. They are ways of giving utterance 
to man's sense of oneness with, and of participation in the universe 
(including of course the natural environment) as a whole. As such 
they possess a value, a meaning, not expressible, it is true, in bio- 
logical categories or in terms of abstract empiricism, but none the 
less real and philosophically significant for all that. 

H. R. Smart. 

Cornell University. 



BEHAVIOR AND PURPOSE 

THROUGH the importance assigned to objective conditions as 
contrasted with subjective, and to methods of behavior as 
contrasted with beliefs, the present century has witnessed the de- 
velopment of a new emphasis in philosophic and psychological in 
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terpretation. We no longer attribute preeminent importance to the 
individual's conviction, but ask for objective biography rather 
than for introspective autobiography. Not what a man says but 
what he does gives us the fruitful insight into his character; when 
saying and doing tell different stories we accept the latter as the 
faithful record and call the former misstatement. Our interest in 
the latter, in the doing, is not to be explained as getting us nearer 
the truth, since we may as correctly ascertain what a man thought 
as what he did ; it is to be explained as due to our feeling that the 
latter method gives us better insight into what is of most impor- 
tance. This method of interpretation has been fruitful of results 
and promises even more than present performance, indeed, is but 
the threshold of a new understanding. The path along which it 
beckons leads into a land of promise whose first fruits are hearten- 
ing. But, as happens with new points of view, there are misunder- 
standings and misapplications. 

The behavioristic view is sometimes interpreted by its cham- 
pions as ruling out purpose and ' ' ethics, ' ' as being in itself self-suf- 
ficient and irreconcilable with our previous standards of procedure. 
We believe this to be true only in part, and to a smaller extent than 
is commonly admitted by the supporters of behaviorism. So far 
from true is it that "ethics" is irrelevant to behavior that one 
might say it is never irrelevant. The possibility of reducing all 
ethics to forms of behavior has, as its supplement and counterpart, 
the possibility of reducing all behavior to ethics. Analysis of altru- 
ism into sympathetic behavior which simply behaves in that classi- 
fiable manner does not preclude ethical analysis of sympathetic be- 
havior, nor of the behavioristic classifier. 

Behavior is not just behavior. It is behavior of a certain drift 
or drive, — otherwise it were useless to classify it as behavior. 
When the behaviorist puts forward his thesis he does so with a 
purpose in his behavior, not merely that he may behave. Behavior 
is not of equal or indifferent significance. Some sorts are of great 
importance for human beings, others are relatively unimportant — 
a truth so obvious that only a persistent blindness to it in some 
quarters can justify the near tautology. The test of behavior should 
be behavior itself, indeed, must be in terms of behavior. But by 
what sort of behavior shall we test behavior? What shall be our 
standard and how shall it apply ? 

The significance of behavior, let it be submitted, must be ad- 
judged in the light, not of similar nor of less, but of larger and 
more inclusive schemes of behavior. At any moment my walking 
from my house to the letter box can be analyzed as putting one step 
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ahead because the other is behind, as a continual catching myself 
from falling in the direction in which my body is moving, as an in- 
tricate system of muscular checks and balances calling into service an 
intricate nervous system of finely adjusted interactions. Such a 
cross-section analysis of my activity may be correct in every detail 
yet be relatively meaningless as an explanation of my activity. Its 
explanation can be found only when the cross-section is made length- 
wise, and includes my whole procedure from house to mail box. 
The significance of the detailed behavior becomes evident only in 
the light of my larger and more inclusive behavior. This last-men- 
tioned behavior is, again, only relatively self-complete, and for more 
complete understanding must be related to my larger schemes of 
behavior. In other words, any detail of my behavior is a phase of 
all my behavior, often as important a phase of my future behavior 
as of my recent or remote past. 

The systems of behavior represented by various living species 
of animals are not of equal import, much less are the systems of be- 
havior represented by various individuals of equal import. Often, 
the significant thing about the behavior of an individual is its 
relation to the behavior which characterizes his historical epoch 
or his class. Man as a species represents types of behavior and man as 
a historical creature represents progressive changes in types of be- 
havior. The importance we assign to individual behavior must de- 
pend upon the importance we assign to types of behavior. These 
types may be potential as well as actual ones, unrealized as well as 
completed histories. 

As history itself, though concerned with the past, can never be 
concerned with the past as such, but must possess selective insight 
and philosophic guidance, so a psychology concerned with behavior 
can never be concerned only with behavior. It must be concerned 
with some types more than with others, with the significant rather 
than the insignificant. Behaviorism is a point of view and must 
justify itself by its fruits. It can classify under its categories, but 
must itself submit to classification. By whatever behavioristic term 
the test be called, behaviorism must submit to the test of significance 
and value. 

Wilson D. Wallis. 

Eeed College. 
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